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used in algebra, it seems to me, is a condition without 
which any progress in the subject is hopeless. We 
should make the students see that the square root of 2 
has just as definite a position on a ruler as the number 
2 has itself, and we should drill the students in the 
use of these radicals until they are no longer a stum- 
bling block. It is very rare now to find a freshman 
who can handle these numbers with any degree of 
ease. 

ENGLISH TEACHERS' COLUMN 

[The purpose of this column is to afford high school 
teachers and the instructors in the University an opportunity 
to exchange experiences, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are encouraged, 
and questions about any phase of English teaching are in- 
vited. The members of the Freshman English staff in the 
University will be glad to serve high school teachers of Eng- 
lish in any way they can through this column of the Journal. 
What problems of English teaching are giving you most con- 
cern? Have you tried any special methods or devices that 
have proved successful? Questions and contributions for 
this column should be addressed directly to the editor of the 
Journal.— N. W. W.] 



LEARNING LANGUAGE WITHOUT LEARNING 
GRAMMAR 

SO long as instruction in Latin was general in the 
high schools, instruction in English grammar was 
not absolutely essential. The student of Latin in- 
cidentally learns the leading principles of all grammar. 
But, oddly enough, when Latin passed out of favor, 
English grammar was neglected likewise. As a con- 
sequence, the high school student who comes to col- 
lege is very likely to be blissfully (miserably, before 
long) ignorant of grammar. He finds himself se- 
riously handicapped in all his language study, includ- 
ing English. 

In preparing a report on the need of high school 
training in English grammar, a committee of the de- 
partment of English at the University of Wisconsin 
called for a statement of opinion by representative 
University teachers of foreign languages. A few of 
these statements are printed below. They describe 
the situation today at our own University. 

Professor W. F. Giese, Department of Romance Languages : 
"The knowledge of English grammar on the part of fresh- 
men in the University of Wisconsin is so slight and so in- 
definite as to be nearly useless as a basis even for elementary 
work in foreign languages." 

Professor C. D. Cool, Department of Romance Languages : 
"The student of first year French or Spanish who, though in 
possession of his high school diploma, still remains in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that a form like 'going' may be a verbal 
as well as a participle, or who, in connection with the prin- 
cipal parts of verbs does not know that in 'hunt, hunted, 



hunted' the two 'hunted's' are not interchangeable — such a 
student is a grievous handicap to himself and his classmates 
when he takes up his foreign language. Unfortunately the 
writer has found far too many of his students far too little 
acquainted with such little things as parts of speech. If the 
high school teacher is tempted to neglect the teaching of 
grammar in English as dry and formal, he should be re- 
minded that it need not be so taught, and that from the stand- 
point of the modern language teacher at least, the thorough 
acquisition of the basic principles of English grammar is 
absolutely essential to the learning of grammar in a foreign 
language." 

Professor Barry Cerf, Department of Romance Languages : 
"Our students come to us from high school so ignorant of 
the elements of English grammar that before we can teach 
them French grammar we must teach them English grammar." 

Professor M. S. Slaughter, Department of the Classics : 
"Until I had studied a foreign language I had little knowl- 
edge and literally no appreciation of English grammar. 

"My observation is that the great majority of freshmen at 
the University who have' studied no language but their own 
do not know English and are consequently at a great disad- 
vantage in their University work." 

Professor B. Q. Morgan, Department of German : "Few in- 
deed must be the teachers of language who have not at their 
tongues' end a ready and unfavorable answer to the above 
question. Not only does the freshman come to us with the 
haziest notions about participles and infinitives, prepositions 
and particles, sentences and clauses ; in only too many cases 
he does not even know what these terms mean, and still less 
has he any conception of the value of knowing anything about 
them. If the grammar schools are to remedy this situation, 
they must do two things : stress the importance of grammar 
per se, and vivify the instruction in grammar so as to gain 
the willing cooperation of the pupil in the study of its funda- 
mentals." 

Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, Department of German: "Ef- 
fective teaching, of a modern language in high school or col- 
lege classes, no matter whether the direct or reform method 
is followed or not, requires on the part of the student a 
sound knowledge of the elements of what I should like to 
call 'general' grammar. Teachers of elementary German 
classes have complained to me again and again — and my own 
observation bears them out — that a considerable number of 
our students come to the University without this grammati- 
cal training and are thereby prevented from making satis- 
factory progress in their language work." — N. F. 



WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON MATHE- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS 

T?OLLOWING a previous statement regarding the 
*■ work of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, the following items may be of interest : 
A preliminary report on "The reorganization of 
Introductory Courses in Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools" will be issued towards the end of November. 
This report has been prepared by a representative 
sub-committee. It has not as yet been considered by 
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the National Committee but its publication as a basis 
for discussion by teachers' organizations, commit- 
tees and local groups has been authorized. 

A report on "The Valid Aims and Purposes of the 
Teaching of Mathematics in the Light of Recent Criti- 
cisms" will, it is hoped, be ready for distribution by 
January. In it an attempt will be made to state pre- 
cisely and succinctly the mathematical training that 
every citizen should secure. The findings of this re- 
port can then be made a basis for the determination 
of precisely what and how much mathematics should 
be required of all students. 

An extended investigation of "Experimental Schools 
and Courses" is being undertaken for the Committee 
by Mr. Raleigh Schorling of the Lincoln School. De- 
tailed plans for this investigation were approved by 
the National Committee at its last meeting in New 
York City on November 1st. 

Mr. J. A. Foberg is preparing a report on "Mathe- 
matics in Junior High Schools." 

Professor A. R. Crathorne has recently submitted a 
report giving the results of his investigation of 
"Change of Mind Between High School and College 
as to Life Work." It is expected that a summary of 
these results will be published in an appropriate jour- 
nal in the very near future. Professor Crathorne is 
still at work on an extended investigation entitled, 
"A Critical Study of the Correlation Method as Ap- 
plied to Grades." 

A statement of general principles to govern the 
proposed revision of college entrance requirements 
has been tentatively approved by the Committee. This 
statement has been sent out to some 50 representative 
colleges and universities for their criticism and 
comment. 

The Committee has sent letters to all teachers' or- 
ganizations having mathematical interests, of which 
it has been able to learn, asking their cooperation and 
offering the assistance of the Committee. The re- 
sponse has been very enthusiastic. A considerable 
number have already appointed committees to receive 
reports from the National Committee for study and 
criticism. The plans of the National Committee have 
been, or will be, presented to 16 such organizations 
during the months of October and November in the 
following states: Indiana, Illinois (twice), Iowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York (twice), 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania (twice), 
Rhode Island, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Little has yet been done with reference to the promo- 
tion of new organizations. It was felt that this Com- 
mittee should wait until it had definite material on 
hand for distribution before taking up this phase of 



its work. The formation of mathematical, clubs in 
several of the larger cities, where they did not exist 
before, is, however, under way and material regard- 
ing the formation of such clubs is in hand. Any indi- 
viduals interested in the formation of a mathematical 
club may secure this material by addressing the 
chairman of the Committee — J. W. Young, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 



SOME PLAIN TALK 

IF you are a school teacher, — primary, grammar 
grade, high school, supervisor, superintendent, — 
or if you belong to that group known as college pro- 
fessors, recently described as indigents and vagrants 
because they have no visible means of support, you 
will enjoy and be helped by two articles in The At- 
lantic Monthly for December. 

The first is called "The Importance of Being a Pro- 
fessor," by a professor who has good reasons for 
wishing to keep his anonymity. It is impossible to 
give here any adequate excerpts from this article. But 
it must be read in its entirety to be appreciated and 
enjoyed. 

The other article is called "Plain Talk to Teachers," 
and is written by President A. R. Brubacker, of the 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. Lis- 
ten to some of his remarks about you and me : 

The social status of public school teachers has never been 
determined by the importance of their service to community 
life. The preparation of teachers for. their work has been 
disgracefully inadequate, because we have had, and now have, 
the absurd belief that "anybody can teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic". . . . 

The better salaried groups of teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, high school teachers, do not usually display clearer 
professional characteristics than the lower salaried groups. 
May it not, then, be true that low salaries are due in part 
at least to lack of professional qualities? Group solidarity 
and length of service, professional fitness, high professional 
ethics, and professional alertness will, to some extent at least, 
tend toward better salaries. 

Our economic and social behavior toward teachers has 
been and is disgraceful. 

School teacher is accepted as a term of reproach. 

Teaching is not career, but a vestibule to a career. 

The body of teachers consists of forty per cent of imma- 
ture women and men, sixty per cent of unmarriageable wo- 
men and unsaleable men. This is, of course, only partly 
true. But it is a fact that men teachers are too frequently 
effeminate. Some one has said, "There are three genders, 
the masculine, the feminine, and the 'male teacher.'" 

One damning heresy continues to plague teachers and 
teaching — a heresy held, it is true, by the laity rather than 
by the teachers, but not entirely renounced even by the latter. 
"Anyone can teach." This is a negation of all professional 

(Concluded on page 27) 



